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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

FROM QUEEN ANNE TO GEORGE THE FIFTH 

THE death of Austin Dobson early in September com- 
pelled us all to turn and count the milestones. Was it 
possible that he had lived till yesterday — this artist in 
triolets — lived to bridge over, with his trim little silver- 
silken foot-path, the depth on depth and height on height 
of wild and thunder-echoing change which lie between his 
time, his mood, and ours? Was it possible that a poet 
who reached backward even from Victoria to light his 
little candle at the wax taper of Queen Anne, that such 
an one could have lived through impressionists and 
futurists, through fin-de-siecle lassitude and Celtic revolt, 
through imagists, vers-libristes, aeroplanes, submarines, 
Russian revolutions and the world war — lived unper- 
turbed in his eighteenth-century garden, a loyal citizen of 
an extinct world! 

However, in the seventies and eighties Austin Dobson 
was a "new movement." Swinburne had been showing 
what might be done with English rhythmics; now Dob- 
son, only three years younger, would open a fresh chapter 
by following the footsteps of Theodore de Banville in 
adapting to modern uses the old French forms of those 
fifteenth-century rhymers Marot and Villon. His art was 
of a neatness, a nicety; and all the circumstances of his 
life encouraged and developed its precision, its good- 
mannerly grace. A comfortable little government office, 
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From Queen Anne to George the Fifth 

with three-fourths of his salary continuing on retirement 
at sixty; a comfortable pension of two hundred and fifty 
pounds for his services to literature; a comfortable home 
and family and "troops of friends"; and a comfortable 
by-gone period to retire into out of this troublesome 
modern world. Too comfortable perhaps — apparently a 
bit enervating; for his books of verse and prose all ante- 
date his retirement from office at the turn of the century. 
Through the last twenty eventful years this poet has had 
little to say. 

A master-miniaturist? — perhaps not quite, because his 
eighteenth-century portraits, ballads, dialogues are 
scarcely the real thing after all, any more than the "period 
rooms" which our master-decorators create today. They 
were done with zest, but not with the eighteenth-century 
faith — their fragile artificiality lacks the true DuBarry 
bloom. A master of vers de societ'e? — possibly again not 
quite, because the master, even in that genre, always 
makes you believe, or at least suspect, that he is really 
in love, or in joy, or in grief, in some wistful corner of his 
gay but battered heart; whereas Dobson merely plays 
with pretended emotions — he is always frankly in cos- 
tume. And as is the way with masqueraders, he usually 
makes too many bows and gestures, he slightly over-acts 
the role. 

The poems in French forms also — the ballades, villa- 
nelles, rondeaux, though done with superlative deftness, 
remain literary exercises. 
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Always in costume, did I say? Before Sedan is a poem 
of simplicity and sincerity, with no superfluous words to 
mar the sad little story. And in this briefer poem, The 
Cradle, there is a quietly restrained feeling: 

How steadfastly she'd worked at it ! 

How lovingly had dressed 
With all her would-be-mother's wit 

That little rosy nest! 

How longingly she'd hung on it! — 

It sometimes seemed, she said, 
There lay beneath its coverlet 

A little sleeping head. 

He came at last, the tiny guest, 

Ere bleak December fled; 
That rosy nest he never pressed — 

Her coffin was his bed. 

In the best of the gayer poems also one may find a 
hint of feeling, a kind of artistic sincerity, as in an idyl by 
Boucher or Fragonard; that is, behind the shepherdess 
symbol is a certain wistfulness of dream. We all remem- 
ber The Ladies of St. fames — here is the first of its seven 

stanzas: 

The ladies of St. James's 

Go swinging to the play; 
Their footmen run before them, 

With a "Stand by! Clear the way!" 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 

She takes her buckled shoon, 
When we go out a-courting 

Beneath the harvest moon. 

This poem seems to me Dobson's high-water mark — I 
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cannot find any other in his two volumes of quite so fine a 
quality. The Ballad of Beau Brocade, Une Marquise, and 
some of the Proverbs in Porcelain, are as lightly touched 
off, but their artificiality is less skilfully disguised. 

It is interesting to note how many of the muse's gayer 
fashions of the last half-century were set by Dobson. 
First, the old French forms, which soon became a fever, a 
mania, until every magazine poet in two continents was 
writing rondels and villanelles — a trick easily learned, and 
tiresome unless turned off with the rarest grace. Then 
the library fashion of bookish poems, including the 
Horation fashion of light-winged tributes, imitations or 
free translations in the manner of the Augustan bard — 
fashions so effectively followed in Chicago by Eugene 
Field and B. L. T. of happy memory, and still pursued, 
often afar off, by every "colyumist" in the land. Indeed, 
most of the journalist-poets would confess that they had 
gone to school to Dobson, and that on the whole the 
discipline had been salutary. 

The name of another venerable English poet leaps to 
one's mind by way of contrast — a poet also born in 1 840, 
and now still sturdy in his eighty-second year. Thomas 
Hardy's mind, from youth to age, has looked forward, 
never back. He lit his torch at truth's camp-fire, and he 
has carried it ablaze toward the new age — no abyss or 
peak of change could find him unready or afraid. 

Hardy, in his youth a man of our time or beyond; 
Dobson, in his old age a contemporary of Pope and Gay — 
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was there ever a sharper sting of difference ? The differ- 
ence between a great soul and a little one, between a seer 
and an entertainer. However, each in his own way has 
been true to his vision. One may grant to each the 
epitaph Dobson begged for himself — 

Saying, "He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust." 

But one must grant to Hardy also some more heroic 
line. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

DRINKWATER AS POET AND PLAYWRIGHT 

Pawns (four one-act plays), by John Drinkwater. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
Mary Stuart, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Poems, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Does Mr. Drinkwater, poet, use his prose material for 
his plays ? Is it not the duty of a poet to continue being a 
poet in the theatre? Mr. Drinkwater should suspend 
business temporarily, take an inventory, and separate his 
art material from his merchandise. Strong speeches, 
prompted by fearless thinking, project themselves through 
the mass of his work, but they are in great danger of being 
engulfed in heavy waves of conventional mediocrity. 
Indeed, the proportion of poor stuff is so great that one 
becomes prejudiced against the whole unless one reads 
carefully. 
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